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supported by all parties in the House, it was passed as an agreed
measure. The Act was immediately put in operation in India,
and in January 1910 the first reformed Legislatures met.
The essence of these Morleyan "Reforms" lay in conceding,
what at once was evacuated of all meaning. Thus the elective
principle of democracy was adopted: yet at the same time the
anti-democratic communal representation was added. The
official majority was done away with: but the elected members
remained in a minority. The membership was considerably
enlarged: but an emphatic disclaimer was issued simultaneously
that the new Councils in no way meant the introduction of a
parliamentary system.1 The Council of India and even the
Viceroy's Executive Council were opened to some very few and
very select Indians: but the liberal aspect of admitting Indians
to the arcana of government could in no way disguise the fact
that real power remained safely in British hands. The great
apostle of "Compromise" had indeed achieved a compro-
mising triumph! But "the reforms attributed to Mr. Morley,"
said that old Indian civilian, C. J. O'Donnell, in 1908^ "are
really the work of the Secretaries and others, whom Lord
Curzon placed in the highest offices at Simla."

Pradhans sums up these Reforms as transferring "not even
the smallest measure of responsibility to the Indian people;
they created no electorates, except in the case of the Moham-
medans, and gave no political training to the masses. By a
system of disqualifications4 they excluded the Extremists from
the Councils with the result that this large party found no

1 "If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or
indirectly to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, I,
for one, would have nothing at all to do with it." Lord Morley in the
House of Lords, December 17,1908.
a In The Causes of Present Discontents in India, p. 10.

3  Loc. cjt., p. no.                                                          _            -

4  Therelection of a man like N. C. Kelkar, for instance, was disallowed,
because "his antecedents and reputation render his election contrary

.. to.public interest!"       - ,     ."                         .      '        ..